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EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 



Some years ago Professors Jessup and Coffman presented in 
a preliminary way the results of their studies on arithmetic. They 
have now extended their study and have brought together in a 
single volume' a large body of material which will be helpful to 
anyone who is criticizing or revising the course of study in arith- 
metic for elementary schools. 

The book is especially significant because it makes its appeal 
to school supervisors. We have had in times past books on the 
methods of dealing with arithmetic in the classroom ; we have had 
volumes that contain classroom devices; but very few articles and 
practically no books have ever appeared which are addressed pri- 
marily to the supervisors whose business it is to canvass in a larger 
way the more fundamental questions of the course of study and the 
organization of each of the lines of work to be administered by 
teachers in the classroom. 

The interest which was exhibited in the earlier studies and the 
range of answers to the questions which were sent out to super- 
intendents by the authors of this book give a promising indication 
that the supervisory officers of school systems are today basing 
courses of study on careful consideration of both the experiences 
of other school systems and the experiences of their own officers. 
For example, this book reports in a great deal of detail the recom- 
mendations of city superintendents with regard to the emphasis 
to be laid on various topics that are included in the course in 
arithmetic. One may be critical of material of this sort on the 
ground that the opinions of various superintendents are a doubt- 
ful basis on which to settle important questions of the course of 
study. It would, indeed, be advantageous if studies could be made 
of the results secured by emphasizing in different school systems 
different sections of arithmetic, but in the absence of this latter 

' The Supervision of Arithmetic. By W. A. Jessup and L. D. Coffman. Mac- 
millan, 1916. Pp. 225. 
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type of material the opinions of superintendents presumably 
embody in some measure the conclusions which they have reached 
after observing the work in their own systems. Consequently the 
tabulation of opinion is useful to one who is deaUng with the course 
of study. 

A somewhat more factual body of material turns up when the 
tabulations of the actual allotments of time to arithmetic in differ- 
ent school systems are given. 

The chapter on the judging of textbooks is also factual and very 
helpful. In this chapter we have a summary of the amount of 
material presented in different textbooks on each division of 
arithmetic. Anyone who wishes, therefore, to compare a single 
book with the books commonly in use can find in these tables a 
general summary which will assist him in comparing the book in 
hand with all the others. 

Tests and a summary of results of tests will be found in the 
later chapter.« of the book. This part of the book hardly does 
justice to the complete body of literature which has in recent years 
been accumulated with regard to efficiency tests in arithmetic, but 
it at least opens up the general field and gives the reader who wishes 
to come in contact with material of this type an opportunity to 
find out what has been done. 

As a book for superintendents and supervisors this volume will 
be found to be of first-rate importance. As an example of a new 
type of educational writing there can be no doubt that the example 
set by these authors will be followed in other fields. When we 
have studies of this type with regard to all the subjects taught in 
the elementary schools, it will be possible to revise a course of 
study with a very large degree of intelligent recognition of what 
is being done all over the country. 



The full report of the school survey of Denver' has been issued. 
This report consists of six separate divisions. The first of these 
publications is a discussion of the general organization and manage- 

' Report of the School Survey of School District Number One in the City and County 
of Denver. Parts I-VI. Published by the School Survey Committee, Denver, 
Colorado, 1916. 
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ment of the school system by Professor Bobbitt. One of the very 
striking features of this volume, in addition to its discussion of the 
Denver situation, is a parallel-column statement of the relation 
between school management and the management of a business 
corporation. In these days, when the relation of the board of 
education to the superintendent is so much under discussion in a 
number of our larger municipalities, Professor Bobbitt's analysis 
of the situation will be very welcome. 

Part II of the survey has already been commented on in an 
earlier number of this Journal. It contains Professor Bobbitt's 
discussion of the elementary course of study and a survey of the 
Denver high schools. 

Part III is a discussion of vocational education by Dr. Prosser 
and Mr. Henderson. This volume discusses both the general 
principles of vocational organization and the details of the Denver 
situation. 

Part IV was prepared by J. T. Byrne and deals with the financial 
organization of the Denver school system. Part V deals with the 
building situation and medical inspection. It is the work of Pro- 
fessor Terman of Leland Stanford Junior University. 

The final section of the report is of special interest because it 
represents a new type of survey material. Professor Cubberley 
was asked by the committee that organized the school survey to 
go over the material presented and give his judgment about the 
soundness of the conclusions reached, especially those in regard 
to the organization of the school system. This supplementary 
report by Professor- Cubberley is a kind of survey of a survey. 
The motives which were back of its preparation can be stated as 
follows. During the course of the survey and for reasons that 
reach back of the survey itself the Board of Education became 
deadlocked. It was very important in presenting the survey to 
make it clear that the various school interests which were jeopard- 
ized by this blockade would not use the survey merely as a device 
for securing partisan support. One faction of those engaged in 
the poUtical controversy that has been waged in the city of Denver 
for some months past put forward the statement that the survey 
was such a partisan document. They held that the document 
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would have been of an entirely different tenor if it had been pre- 
pared by other experts than those who were engaged in the survey. 
The whole matter was therefore submitted to Professor Cubberley, 
who had not been engaged in the survey and was therefore not in 
any wise open to the suspicion of being biased. His contribution 
is a very interesting confirmation of the positions taken through- 
out the survey, and undoubtedly reinforces very strongly the 
positions here presented. 

One other phase of the survey may be made a subject of special 
comment. The building situation in Denver has in recent years 
been running far behind the needs of the school system. Professor 
Terman has made perfectly clear the difficulties in which the city 
now finds itself. There can be no doubt at all that in many munici- 
pahties a situation not radically different from that which is now 
found in Denver is either already present or is rapidly reaching the 
stage where it will be necessary for the school authorities to take 
radical steps in order to provide the modern buildings necessary 
for the conduct of schools. Professor Terman has presented with 
the aid of this concrete example methods of studying the school 
situation that will be very helpful in a general way to all who are 
aroused to the importance of this material side of the school 
situation. 



The problem of ventilating school buildings has in recent years 
been a subject of astonishing revelations. Experts in the depart- 
ments of sanitary engineering and of bacteriology have been 
affirming that it is not necessary to introduce into a public building 
any great quantity of fresh air. They are emphasizing the impor- 
tance of temperature and circulation of air, but are assailing many 
of the prevalent notions with regard to ventilation. 

A commission which has been canvassing this matter in detail 
includes in its number Professor Thorndike, who has tried a num- 
ber of psychological experiments which he and his students report 
in. a volume' dealing with the relation of ventilation to mental 

' Ventilation in Relation to Menial Work. By E. L. Thorndike, W. A. McCall, 
and J. C. Chapman. "Columbia University Contributions to Education." Pub- 
lished by Teachers College, Columbia University, 1916. Pp. 83. 
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work. The conclusions reached on the basis of these experiments 
is that a person can work and produce quite as much under unfavor- 
able conditions of ventilation and temperature as under ordinary 
conditions. One may, indeed, be uncomfortable under these con- 
ditions, but this discomfort does not seem to impair the amount 
of work that one can do if he persistently holds to it. The diffi- 
culty with general conclusions based on such experiments is clearly 
pointed out by the authors themselves. It is not possible to assume 
that an experiment extending over a few days will take into account 
those changes which might result from a long period of confinement 
in rooms that are badly ventilated and badly heated. The experi- 
ments really mean, therefore, that an individual who is in good 
condition can withstand all of the adverse conditions dealt with 
in these experiments during the first few days of his contact with 
these adverse conditions. As Mr. Thorndike has clearly put the 
matter, it is important that the experiment should be continued 
and extended. In the meantime, one is disposed to offer exactly 
the same caution with regard to all the investigations on ventila- 
tion. While the adverse effects may be slow, there seems to be a 
great deal of general experience which would indicate that it is not 
safe to neglect some of the ordinary precautions which have become 
very fortunately common in modern school buildings. One should 
not ignore ventilation because ordinary people can withstand bad 
ventilation without immediate evil consequences. 



The General Education Board in pubhshing the second report 
of its secretary' has chronicled in some detail the lines of activity 
which the Board is taking up. The various appropriations of 
money which have been made are stated, and the amounts are 
presented in full in the financial statement which follows the descrip- 
tion of the Board's work. Some brief statements are made in the 
case of a number of appropriations, indicating the purposes of these 
appropriations. Thus, in the first chapter, in stating the amount 
of money granted to various colleges, maps are included showing the 
constituencies of these colleges, and in this way the definite grounds 
on which the Board determined its granting of appropriations. 

' The General Education Board, Report of the Secretary, 1914-15. Pp. 82. 
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The secoad chapter deals with medical education, the third 
with education in the southern states, the fourth gives an account 
of farm demonstrations, the fifth deals with educational research, 
and the sixth gives a brief statement with regard to the Maryland 
survey. Thirty pages are devoted to a financial accounting. The 
page opposite the title-page catalogues the publications of the 
Board. Numerous publications are to be expected from the Board, 
presenting the results of the various investigations which are being 
carried on. Since these publications are distributed by the Board 
gratis, the secretary's report will be of interest to all who aim to 
keep in contact with this output. 

The importance of this agency in educational work is clearly 
presented in the few pages of this report. The promise of a great 
deal of productive material which is to be drawn from this source as 
a result of these appropriations is also very encouraging. 



The problem of formulating a good question to use for pur- 
poses of class instruction is one which will be recognized by all 
teachers as a major problem in educational method. When two 
skilful teachers' who have for a long time been engaged in dealing 
with classroom methods record their views on such an important 
problem, the result is sure to be of interest to everyone connected 
with schools either in a practical or in a theoretical way. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hall have given their views in the matter of the 
best methods of asking questions very concrete expression in a 
volume full of exercises that can be used directly in classroom work, 
especially in the lower grades of the elementary school. Their 
book contains a little introductory material and some short para- 
graphs on the general principles underlying their methods, but in 
the main the volume is a concrete statement of examples of the 
way in which they would conduct class exercises. Their view is 
that the teacher should present the material which is to come before 
the class in such a way as to raise naturally certain questions that 
will anticipate the various stages of the story or of the subject- 
matter which is being taught. An example from the early pages 

' The Question as a Factor in Teaching. By J. W. Hall and A. C. K. Hall. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1916. Pp. 189. 
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of the book will show what their method is throughout. In telling 
children the story of "The Street Musicians," they suggest that 
the procedure be as follows: 

There was once a donkey that, having served his master faithfully for many 
years, grew too old and feeble for further work. What should the master do 
about it ? But the donkey heard his master say he would have to get rid of 
him. What could the donkey do ? Thinking that he had a strong and musical 
voice, he decided to become a street musician, and at once set out for Bremen, 
where he hoped to make a living. 

The donkey had not traveled far until he saw an old dog lying by the road- 
side and panting with weariness. Why would the donkey be sorry for him ? 
What reason could a dog have for running away from the master with whom he 
had hunted for many years ? What would he tell the donkey ? The donkey 
asked the dog to go with him and play the drum. 

This interspersing of questions in the story itself keeps the 
attention of the children alive and makes them a part of the story- 
telling. More than half of the book is devoted to stories outlined 
in the fashion indicated in these paragraphs. The last few pages 
of the volume show how the same general principle may be applied 
to more advanced subjects. 

The book is one which can be classified as a handbook of devices 
of classroom instruction. The method is not absolutely novel, but 
in its presentation it is impressively in advance of the unstudied 
and unfruitful questioning which very frequently appears in routine 
school work. There can be no doubt at all that a book of this sort 
will stimulate a great deal of very productive thinking on the part 
of elementary-school teachers. It is suitable as a textbook for a 
course in methods and will be found useful to individual teachers 
in their regular class work. 



The vocational guidance movement has led many students to 
recognize the importance of discovering the relation between indi- 
vidual traits of character and business opportunities. If a child 
is to go into a certain occupation, the probabilities of success depend 
so largely upon his natural equipment for this particular kind of 
work that there should be, so far as possible, a careful adjustment 
with the purpose of bringing into a given occupation only those who 
are likely to succeed in that occupation. 
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Experimental psychology has from time to time offered sug- 
gestions with regard to tests and modes of study of individuals 
which would contribute to the kind of knowledge that is needed 
for vocational guidance. The title adopted by Professor Holling- 
worth for his book' indicates that he has seen the importance of 
collecting in a single volume as much of general psychology as 
promises to throw light on vocational problems. The book is 
written in a style which is intended for business men as well as for 
teachers. 

The author has introduced some introductory material which 
will perhaps help to show the importance of a study of these 
vocational problems. He has pointed out that primitive man 
tried to look into the future by magical incantations and other 
devices full of superstition. He traces the historical development of 
phrenology and physiognomy. These pseudo-sciences he sets aside 
on the basis of a general criticism and of some detailed study of the 
relation between appearance and success in vocational callings. 

Af tar fifty pages of introductory material the book gives a review 
of the different tests that have been employed in psychological 
laboratories, and makes applications of these different tests. 

Mrs. Hollingworth contributes material on the vocational 
aptitudes of women as distinguished from men. The volume 
closes with a classified bibliography and with an appendix repeat- 
ing some of the tests which have been used by various authors. 

The impression which a reader gains from this book is that the 
possibility of determining with any degree of definiteness the psy- 
chological background for entering any vocation is still remote. 
The work which has been done up to this time makes it perfectly 
clear that there are great individual differences to be discovered by 
any system of tests. That these individual differences have a bear- 
ing on vocational life certainly cannot be denied, but just how one 
is to relate the psychological findings with the practical situation is 
still an open question. 

There is recognition in the book of the necessity of another type 
of study, namely, a careful examination of the industries, such as 

' Vocational Psychology. By Harry L. Hollingworth. D. Appleton & Co., 1916. 
Pp. 308. 
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was made in the Minneapolis survey. With descriptions of the 
requirements of the different industries and with some insight into 
individual psychological differences, the progress of vocational 
guidance will certainly be in a forward direction, but it would not 
be in keeping with the facts to assert that this movement has a solid 
foundation in scientific fact at the present moment. The volume 
on vocational psychology, like the rest of the literature on voca- 
tional guidance, outUnes a program, but not a body of substantial 
results. 

The World Book Company has reprinted a report' prepared by 
Mr. WilUam McAndrew, associate superintendent of pubhc schools 
in New York City. The pubhshers have enlivened this school 
report with some little drawings which add to the humor and 
readableness of the book. The style is the familiar style which the 
educational world has come to expect from Mr. McAndrew. The 
argument is an argument for improvement of children, improve- 
ment of teachers, improvement of principals and all schooF ofl&cers 
through a steady effort on the part of everyone to promote 
efficiency. 

No clearer argument has ever been presented than that which 
appears in this little book for efficiency standards in the school. 
These efficiency standards apply to the work of the teacher and 
to the work of the children themselves. Indeed, Mr. McAndrew 
with his usual epigrammatic skill has put together the qualities of 
an efficient child and the quaUties of an efficient teacher. One can 
hardly refrain from commenting on the compactness with which 
he has brought together in this single httle volume many of the 
virtues which are being aimed at in the present movement toward 
efficiency. 

The argument which he presents is an argument to meet the 
criticisms which he says have been launched against the educational 
system during the year. 

Among the items which are clearly presented in this book, the 
argument for more efficiency on the part of school principals is the 

' The Public and Its School. By William McAndrew: Yonkers-on-Hudson: 
World Book Co., 1916. Pp. 76. 
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most impressive. The school principal has long been an officer 
standing between the superintendent and the teachers. The school 
principal has commonly been the senior teacher, very frequently 
appointed to the principalship merely because he has reached the 
age when he naturally would retire, from classroom work. That 
there should be some special preparation for the principalship and 
that the obligations of this office differ from the obligations of the 
teaching office have all too frequently been omitted from considera- 
tion. Mr. McAndrew points out in this little book the fact that 
the principal ought to recognize his duties with clearness and work 
them out in such a way as to avoid devotion to the mere petty 
clerical details that now too often absorb his attention. 

This school efficiency monograph with its humor and its good 
sense will go a long way toward promoting a movement which has 
sometimes been looked upon with skepticism by those who have 
regarded it merely as a dry-as-dust movement. 

Perhaps it will not be out of place to repeat Mr. McAndrew's 
summary of recommendations, because this summary gives the 
gist of his arguments and of his recommendations: 

Every school system I know of accumulates' a collection of reports in which 
definite propositions go no farther than to become academic literature. This 
is due in part to the judgment of recipients of the reports that the propositions 
are unworkable or inopportune or of less importance than other pressing 
demands. But in considerable measure the neglect of recommendatioris is 
due to the fact that the reporter suggests work to be done by someone else. 
In the present case the propositions are suggestions of what I wUl try to do if 
assigned to the Brooklyn divisions and given responsibility and authority to 
carry out the prospectus. 

I submit a summary of these propositions: 

a) Provide by co-operation with the teachers themselves for definition 
and renewal of modern educational ideals by a professional bulletin to all 
teachers free, and by Saturday meetings to supplant the superintendent's 
Saturday morning office hour. 

h) Rely more on councils of principals and teachers. 

c) Invite a committee of employers to submit definite statements of what 
they expect of a public school graduate. Submit this to principals, citizens, 
and local boards. Formulate a list of such habits and abilities as are chiefly 
and secondarily the purpose of school. 

d) Make a tentative set of standards for estimating the prevalence of such 
habits and abilities. 
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e) Discuss and apply suggestions furnished by the New York Board of 
Education's Division of Reference and Research. 

/) Induce some principals of large schools to try the plan of providing for 
an eighth year schedule which groups pupils for special treatment in spelling, 
writing, and mathematical results, according to their tested ability. 

g) Introduce practice in mathematical computation and in spelling as 
entertaining features of assembly exercises. 

h) Encourage a series of meets for contests between classes and schools in 
spelling, writing, and figuring. 

i) Supplant the slightly valued efficiency record given to graduates by 
one that rates abilities about which employers desire information. Print upon 
new permanent record cards which accompany pupils from grade to grade 
provision for rating these abilities in sixth, seventh, and eighth years. 

f) Revise the system of rating teachers. Consider with voluntary councils 
the rating plans published by the Division of Research. Make increase of 
success, as demonstrable in work done, a condition of increase of pay. 

k) Agree that informal complaints shall not be received from members of 
the system. All parties complained of either will be present or will receive the 
complaints in writing. 

/) Encourage pupils' patrols for keeping buildings clean. 

m) Institute an examination of the amount of clerical work required for the 
schools and take steps to reduce it. 

n) Advise principals that office work by them before noon should be 
abandoned in favor of class inspection and examination. 

0) Prepare from observation of the best managed schools a monograph 
showing disposition of routine and of higher functions. 

p) Impress upon school managers the importance of a knowledge of daily 
and hourly cost of instruction and the principal's function as an agent to guard 
against salary waste as well as misuse of other money expenditures. 

q) Reward the principals who secure steady work of teachers and pupils 
on opening days and on days preceding vacations. 

r) Detail two teachers for actual class tests through the schools as directed 
by the division superintendent. 

s) Make the short outdoor march on Flag Day an annual custom. 

t) Let Brooktyn principals have this report early in September, 1915. 



It has frequently been a subject of comment that the recreations 
of our urban communities need to be systematized and that oppor- 
tunities for refined forms of play both for adults and for children 
need to be expanded. Some of the recent school surveys, notably 
those of Cleveland and St. Louis, have drawn attention to the 
importance of studying the outside play activities of school children 
as a basis for the full treatment of the problem of physical education 
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within the schools. We now have a most comprehensive survey,' 
not only of children's play, but of the whole recreational life of a city. 

The committee which made this survey was headed by Professor 
Hetherington, of the University of Wisconsin, and included repre- 
sentatives of the churches, schools, trade-unions, philanthropic, 
civic, and social organizations, to the number of thirty-one workers. 

This committee prepared maps showing the distribution of all 
the children and all the buildings in the city. They have tabulated 
all the opportunities for recreation for all classes of people. They 
have shown where possible playgrounds have not been developed 
in empty lots and where the best use has been made of available 
space for play. They show how the city, the schools, the churches, 
and other organizations furnish recreation for the people. They 
have canvassed all the commercial recreations, such as motion 
pictures, dance-halls, boat liveries, saloons, and the like. They 
have recorded what children and adults do. The descriptions and 
tabular material are supplemented by photographs. 

The assembling of all this information is a inost interesting 
exhibition of the tendency of the times to begin all social reform 
by finding out present conditions and possibilities. The surveyors 
were, however, clearly aware that any real reform will have to 
depend on more than the mere collection of information. They 
therefore recommend the creation of a commission to be known 
as "The Madison Central Play and Recreation Committee." This 
committee is to exercise the following functions: 

a) To sit perpetually as the central promoting, co-ordinating, legislative, 
and, when necessary, administrative and judicial body on play and recreation 
in Madison with the object of securing a wholesome play program and con- 
structive use of leisure time for the city as a whole and for all classes of people 
in all the various sections of the city. 

b) To act as a co-ordinating body in bringing together such city officials 
and representatives of institutions, organizations, and business necessary to 
solve large recreational problems, initiate movements, or establish policies of 
wide influence (for example, to consider problems of commercial recreation). 

c) To promote the establishment of play and recreational facilities and 
the organization of the use of those facilities under trained leadership (for 
example, city gymnasiums and natatoriums). 

' Madison [Wisconsin] Recreational Survey. Prepared and published by a special 
committee of the Madison Board of Commerce, 1915. Pp. 103. 
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d) To create associations and foster existing associations that extend the 
influence of various classes of recreational activities to large numbers of people 
(for example, boys' and girls' athletic leagues; business men's tramping clubs, 
art associations, etc.). 

e) To promote an organization for the use of facilities that will produce 
among the adults a democratic self-initiation and self-support in their recrea- 
tion independent of public support (for example, club or association use of 
schoolhouses, etc.). 

/) To organize or promote the organization of groups which have no organi- 
zation, adequate facilities, or wholesome activities (for example, newsboys or 
street boys) . 

g) To advertise and promote the use of the wholesome recreational 
facilities of the city and its environment, so that all classes may know its 
recreational resources and be able to use them. 

k) To act as a " clearing-house "to aid existing agencies in their recreational 
efforts and secure co-operation among these agencies where possible [p. 103]. 

Though many of the findings of the survey would be of interest 
to teachers, one significant item must suffice for the present review. 

The most conservative estimate that could be obtained as to the average 
daily attendance at motion-picture houses was found to be 4,000 persons for 
week days, and 7,000 persons for Sunday, with an average weekly attendance 
of 31,000 persons. This attendance, when one takes into consideration the 
fact that Madison has a population of approximately 35,000, including univer- 
sity students, indicates that attendance at movies is an extremely popular 
form of amusement. The production of a good many motion pictures of an 
unusually high order attracts people of a type who do not ordinarily attend 
the movies. This helps swell the total attendance 

As a basis for considering the specific conditions, a general average of the 
whole city was taken from all reports received. It was found that 44 . 7 per 
cent of the total, or 4,665 persons, reported as attending the movies were men, 
34.4 per cent were women, and 20.9 per cent were children under seventeen 
years of age. Of the children, 28.4 per cent were accompanied by elders, 3.5 
per cent of all the children were infants, 54. 9 per cent were boys, and 41 . 6 per 
cent were girls. The percentage of attendance of children at movies in many 
cities has been estimated at about 20 per cent, thus indicating that Madison 
is not exceptional in the number of children attending. The proportion of men 
to women attending is 4 to 3. The same ratio, 4 to 3, is the proportion of boys 
to girls [pp. 52-53]- 



